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Pat a 
- Muxes AND TurResuinGc Macuines—An in- 
telligent and indeed eminent farmer of Maryland, 
told us in conversation’a few days ago, that if he 
was by any means deprived of the use of mules, 
and of a threshing machine, he would not follow 
farming another year. We mention it as an il- 
f lustration of the importance of these articles, to 
which we think might he added the straw-cutter. 
This implement is too little known by farmers ge- 
nerally, and is quite as valuable as the threshing 








machine. . 





Peacu Trees—The cultivators of the peach 
yree in New Jersey,—where the business is pros- 
ecuted on a very extended scale,—have suffered 
great loss by the severe weather of the late win- 
ter. The following paragraph is from the Wood- 
bury, N. J. paper : . 

Since our last we learn, from good authority, 
that in addition to the loss of the peach crop, both 
the bearing and the nursery trees are destroyed. 
It is supposed they were killed by the severe frost 
on the night of the 20th September last. It will 
require five years time to bring the peach crop to 
the same perfection it was last summer. 


In the vicinity of Baltimore, we hear, the most 
extensive peach orchards will yield no fruit the 
coming season, in consequence of the frost. 
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Loc Hatt, Miss., March 18, 1835. 
To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener:— 

The season is here peculiarly unfavorable, cer- 
tainly the most rainy, cloudy, weather I have seen 
in my recollection—and the coldest winter ever 
known in this country I think ; as a proof | 
give the jact that a great deal of cane has died I 
think by some freeze—all the switch cane I have 
seen, (we call switch cane about the size of riding 
switches) has dropped its leaves. 

Peach trees have not been in bloom $ days; I 
have’ peas about one inch high, generally, I 
think, they are at this day in bloom; my first plant- 
ing rotted. The thermomter at my house on the 
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I will give you a few days of our cold weather 
(on paper). J live near about east of Vicksburg, 
on a line about 12 miles. 

Feb. 3d, at 9 o’clock P! M.—Ther. 22° _ clear. 
4th, 7 A.M. 15°—1 P.M. 35°--10, 25°, clear. 
5th,7 A.M.18°; 11 A.M. 38°; 74 AM. 42°; clou- 
6th, 9 A. M. 29°. [dy in afternoon. 
7th, 7 A.M. 13°—1 P. M. 250; 5, 129; 6, 10°; 

7, 8°; 34, 69; 10, 3°—and on the 

Sth,at 7 AM. zero; 8, 4°; 10,19°: 1 P. M. 25°. 

Certainly the coldest weather I have ever ex- 
perienced, altho’ I spent 2 years north of you— 
Our weather is very changeable ; at dark to night 
quite clear—distant thunder, low and murmuring, 
and now at 9 o’clock, the big drops pattering 
on the house top—occasionally a bright flash, and 
wind as if it were to blow up old Acolus himself. 

I have known the thermometer to rise $e in 20 
minutes, one day up to 70¢, and perhaps the next 
at freezing. 

A storm is brewing and I will stop to meet it. 

N.B. What the (I had like to have said 
something) has become of your paper, I have not 
seen one in so long a time, I really forget when. 

M. W. P. 


[To our correspondent we would remark that 





the fellow he was about to name, must be in the 
mails, (if he has left Washington, where he has 
spent the winter.) The paper alluded to is cer- 
tainly deposited in the post-office monthly, as or- 
dered by M. W. P. Ed.] 





CaF storiges—A writer in a northern paper 
comes cut with the following “ pretty considera- 
ble” story : 

“ Plainfield,N. Y. without a parallel !—There 
ig now remaining in the town of Plainfield, coun- 
ty of Otsego, a Cow, owned by Aquilla Maffat, 
having been the mother of ten calves in the space 
of two years one month and ten days. If this is 
doubted, call on his neighbors. Said cow had 
four calves on the 2d Jan. 1888; two on the 2d 
February, 1834 ; and four on the 12th Feb. 1835. 
This cow will be five years old some time in the 
month of April next.” 


Now this is sufficiently extraordinary, not to 
say wonderful—but this story sinks into insigni- 
ficance by the side of the following, and the bold 
assertion that the Plainfield product is “ without 
a parallel” is found to be “ at least premature” as 
the newsmongers say, for the last Pittsburg Vis- 
iter contains the following interesting case, which 
may gain credence among caLvEs, but is really 
a leetle too magnificent for bipeds. 

“ Mirable dictu !—A gentleman called at our 
































Mr. Young, of German township, Fayettécounty, 
peneht forth at one birth rorTY-one ‘cALves! = 
efore giving publicity to the fact, Mr. Young > 
called in a respectable neighbor Yb wife ; 
who counted forty-onéyand is ready +o testify to 
its correctness. We Were informed that the 
calves were about the size of full grown rats, one 
= of which is living, and the cow herself is 
ead.” 





Maryann Horticutturat Socikty. _ 

At a stated meeting of the Maryland Horticel- 
tural Society held on the 4th April, it was 

Resolved, That the Society meet at its room 
every Saturday, at 12 o’clock, in committee of 
the whole for the purpose of awarding a premium- 
to the persons who shall exhibit the most deserv- 
ing vegetable, flower or fruit. It is to be under- 
stood that the article that receives a premium un- 
der this arrangement, will not be .entitled to a 
stated premium at the annual exhibition; and that 
the vegetable, fruit or flower, must be in itself of a 
quality to entitle it toa premium, so that no single. a 
article shall receive it for want of competition ~*~ ~ 
merely. : 5 

Wm. Benning Llewellyn, American oon 
Salonica, was unanimously elected a co nd-~ 
ing member of this Society. f 

GIDEON B. SMITH, Cor. Sec’y. 


Saturday, April 11-—The show of flowers was 
uncommonly splendid, and attracted much notice. = 
The following plants and vegetables were exhib- “°.  — 
ited. > aa 

By Thomas Kehoe, gardener to Col. B. C. H. w- 
ard, a bunch of Rhubarb, and a fine head of Let- 
tuce. 

By Mr. Peter Nant, a bunch of Asparagus from 
the open ground ; excellent for the season. + , 

By John Feast, Azalea Pheenicia, Chinese tree ™ 
Peony, Allysum Saxatile ; Cyclamen Persicum ; 
Pelargonum Macranthum; Gloriosa and Fair El- 5 7 
len ; Geranium Macrahison ; Eupatorium Grandi- ~*~ 
flora ; Sparmonia Africa ; Acacia Armata, &c.  * 

By Samuel Feast, Azalea. Phenicia ; Mimulus 
Smithil, (this is a new and most beautiful plant,) i 
Sohizonthus Porigens ; Cassia Elegans ; Banksia ia 
Lutea; Anthylis Barbajoves; Leptospermum,  % | 
Multiflora, &c. : "7 

By Edward Kurtz, Azalea Indica ; Azalea Alba ; 
Azalea Cerulea and Azalea Sp. - 

Several beautiful bouquets of cut flowergiwere ‘i 
exhibited from Hampton, the residence of Mr.» . * 7 
John Ridgely. , = 

The committee of the whole met at 12 o'clock | 4 
and awarded the premium to Thoimas Kehoe, ® | ~ 
gardener to Col. B. C. Howard, for the head of ~ 
lettuce, it being of superior quality. a = 2 

‘ Gipgon B. Smuru, Cor. Sec. 
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8th Feburary stood at zero! at 7 o’clock in the 
morning ! 
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office and infermed us that a cow belonging to 


A fault is made worse 
ceal it. : 








by endeavouring to con- 
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Be dns x HE FARMER. 
es {From the Farmers’ Register.] 


* 4 Netw MODE OF CULTIVATING CORN MIXED 








“eas WITH OTHER CROPS. 

’ For several’years I have practised a plan of sa- 
ving my corn crop, in the execution of which, I 
consider myself much benefited, viz., in diminish- 
ms the Iabor usually bestowed in preserving that 


ortant crop, securing a large mass of excellent 


| ~ © forage that would otherwise be lost, and providing 
»- . #he means of making a mass of valuable manure, 
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(“Arator’s gold dust, and I find by experience, 
mine also)—and as you invite communications 
on agricultural operations, I will give you the de- 
tail. In addition, by my mode of cultivating my 
land, I find that my grain is much superior to my 
neighbors, who follow the old beaten tract, “ the 
good old way.” 

Previous to commencing the pursuit of agricul- 
ture, I took a course which common sense would 
dictate in all human pursuits: I read all I could 
on the subject—reflected much—and observed the 
practice of practical men, and especially endeavor- 
ing to obtain from them the why and wherefore of 
all their operations. [ pursued the cultivation of 
the earth because I delighted in it—and conse- 
quently [ rarely “called on my man Tom,” but 
became the “man Tom” myself, and directed and 

“guperintended all the operations of my farm— 
and among other notions I took up, there was this 
one, that the man appeared to me ridiculously in- 
consistent who would follow one pursuit, and try 
toexcel in another; and in addition, such is my 
natural and acquired disposition, that if I had de- 
termined to follow picking up old rags, I would 
try toexcel in it. I had but little business at the 
store, less at the tavern or grog shop—and at elec- 
tions | went merely to give my vote. My farm 


Ha ve Was and is the place that “gives me plenty to do,” 
*” and to it 1 gave my time—my bodily and mental 
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exertions principally. 

At an early day I adopted as an axiom, that la- 
bor wisely directed, would endeavor to secure the 
best possible return from the earth, for that be- 
stowed on it, and that any mode of cultivating 

wthe’soil which eventuated in its depreciation, was, 
‘and should be with me, inadmissible; and if I 
could not succeed in a mode of cultivation that 
would yield me money-making crops, and permit 
my land to be advancing in fertility, I would a- 
bandon the pursuit. Fortunately for me, a little 
arith metical adding and subtracting, made it per- 
fectly evident, that however extravagant the in- 
terest I might be geiting for the use of capital, yet 
‘if that capital was annually depreciating, it was a 
wretched business. 

After forming this opinion, I need hardly add 
that it. was determined by every means in my 
power, to get into a most efiicient manuring sys- 

‘tem, combining every possible economy and con- 
venience. - | bought some good cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and goats, and found that by a judicious manage- 
ument of them they became a source of profit, and 
above all, they secured to me the basis of an accu- 
mulation, of manure. Adopting also a rotation 
system, I found it added prodigiously to my 
means for the improvement of my land, and stock, 
and manure. To preserve in the best manner, 
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every thing that had the semblance of what is call- 
ed “ruffage,” (or offal matters of the farm) conse- 
quently became a desideratum, and here | put in- 
to full operation what is usually termed economy. 

You could just as soon have found a large full 
ear of corn lying on the ground around my barn 
or stables, as a shuck, and equally would you be 
puzzled to find a corn stalk in mf field. “Save 
all,” was my motto. Following up this theory, 
I soon had large heaps of manure, and had the 
pleasure of realizing my productive system of hus- 
bandry. To arrive at that part of my theory, viz: 
that the mode of cultivating any given quantity of 
land that secured to the cultivator the greatest re- 
turn for the labor bestowed, that the same quan- 
tity of land could be made to yield, was the one 
that sound wisdom would pursue—and certainly 
the one most profitable. 1 soon found that a cor- 
rect system of mixed crops must be resorted to— 
and to make this mixture judiciously, was.an im- 
portant item in my agricultural course ; and to se- 
cure the heavy crops or large returns for the labor 
bestowed, that I had anticipated, I had previously 
settled that manure must be given to aid in the 
production of this mixed cropping, as also to se- 
cure another of the two great objects which I kept 
steadily in view, viz: the improvement of the soil. 
On every view I took of the subject, | was always 
brought back to this point, and a complete manur- 
ing system presented itself uniformly as the key 
to all successful agricultural pursuit. In the lan- 
guage of that book which contains so many admi- 
rable maxims for the wise direction of human life, 
I went into a system of making manure “with all 
my might.” 

In my rotation cropping system, I mapure only 
for the corn crops, and for this one with long 
slightly fermented, or rather decomposed manure, 
but heavily. If I can get the vegetable substances 
which principally enter into the composition of 
my manure heap, well saturated with the liquid 
produced by the animal excrement, and plenty of 
it into the soil, well turned under before any eva- 
poration can take place, all with me is well—no af- 
ter-cultivation of that crop brings it to the surface 
during that season. Pursuing the same system, I 
have each year one shift resting, afier which year 
of rest, this field, going through the following 
course, has to work out my corn crop. During 
that year nothing goes on this field—it is a posi- 
tive rest: and from the quantity of vegetable mat- 
ter which grows on it, and which ultimately goes 
into the soil, it is also a year of restoration. 

My corn field this year, 1834. was ploughed 
deep in September 1833, and the mass of vegeta- 
ble matter then found on it well turned under, and 
rye sown on and harrowed in—the harrow going 
with the furrow—half a bushel of seed to the acre. 
The rye gave me a fine bite for my young hogs, 
and sows with pigs, and calves, and a few milch 
cows, from the 15th of November to 15th of Feb- 
ruary, when every thing was removed from the 
field. On the first day of April the rye was suf- 
ficiently rank, and was well turned in; an honest 
manuring from my dung-stead having been spread 
on it previously, and on which also was puta de- 
cent coat of swamp mud—and well turned under ; 
which last operation, from the previous manage- 
ment, was not hard to effect. 

In spreading the manure at this period, the rank 
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[April 14, 1835. 
rye was pressed down, and with a well construct. 
ed barshare plough, was easily turned under ag 


deep as required. A coat of lime was now giv 
and which was mixed with the soil by a short 


the furrow that turned under the manure, and 
which prepared the field for being laid off in straight 


furrows first, just su‘ficiently deep to mark the 
ground, and not disturb the manure—the five feet 
furrow running with those that put under the ma- 
nure, and as deep made with a half-shovel to re 
ceive the seed. In dropping the seed, it wag 
done with care, so as to have the grains as near} 
as possible in a row; and with little care after 
thinning, and permitting only the two best plants 
out of the three dropped to stand, made the after 
plough cultivation easy and convenient, the plough- 
man being enabled, without danger, to run close 
to the stalk, saving much hoe labor. After the 
corn was planted, (indeed while planting) a fur. 
row was run in the middle of the rows, into which 
over one-half ef the field rice was dropped thick 
in the drill, the other half retaine: for peas to be 
drilled in the same way. The corn and rice were 
covered with a small board, attached to a light 
Scooter plough steck. On the first ploughing of 
the corn, and which was equally a ploughing of 
the rice, and the dressing that followed with the 
hoe, the earth was slightly drawn on the three 
feet intervals between the hills of corn, on two 
sweet potato sets, the red or bunch (the latter pre- 
ferred on account of their having almost no vine) 
dropped and covered. In the hill of corn, one 
pindar (pea nut or ground pea) was dropped, and 
covered also. After drilling the balance of the 
field, between the rows of corn, in peas, my 
planting was now finished. It will now be seen, 
that I had nearly two and a half feet to plough in, 
or rather stir the ground in. between the rows of 
corn and rice, and corn and peas, one way of the 
field. 

To prevent premature alarm to your readers, 
permit me here. to say, that my security for suc- 
cess in all those plantings, was the after mode of 
managing the corn—and which I think, complete- 
ly exhibits the value of this mode of cultivating 
land. Here | will anticipate another difficulty 
with some, viz: the prodigious trouble and labor 
I was at, in my manuring for this crop; by @s- 
suring them, in time, that this manuring was to 
serve three more years of heavy crops in my ro- 
tation system, and for that purpose was found am- 

le. 

The ground was well tended—the potatoes 
grew sufficiently until the corn was removed ; the 
rice also; the pindars and peas were at home— 
The ground now easy to plough, or rather stir, 
(for with me no turning up or over in the hot 
blazing sun season) from previous management, 
was stirred with small brisk walking mules, and 
careful ploughers, before each of whom, a prée- 
mium for excellence of execution was held up. 
The hoe hands had the same inducement. 
mules were well taken care of, each one and his* 
driver being bound together by the strongest ties 
of interest—every thing, as well as the ground, 
was stimulated to struggle for success. In tending, 
the Scooter was the only plough used. 

As soon as the first two or three blades on the 
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wooden tooth harrow—the harrow going with — 


rows, at five feet by three, running the three feet * 
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corn seemed to invite the hand of economy to 
save, T went through the field and stripped aud 
brought them home, throwing them in bulk under 
a large shed, turning twice over, and in a few 
days packing away, sprinkled with salt while 
t stowing away. About the time that I found the 
balance of the blades inviting to a pulling, the 
; shuck on the corn assumed a yellow appearance, 
and the corn itself had become pretty hard, and | 
now prepared by one coup de main to “save all” 
—and this I effected as follows. Four strong 
hands cut the stalk at the ground, each taking 
two rows, an‘ laying down, evenly, as cut, (viz. 
the butts;) on going through, they hung their 
knives in the scabbard, each man gathering his 
two rows, and placing in heaps along the centre 
row. About as fast as this was effected, a wagon 
with low wheels, and long coupled,on which 
was a frame fitted for the purpose, passing along, 
taking up the corn, and laying it carefully on the 
butts together each laver, and passed to the barn 
lot, which was well ploughed up, and where the 
corn was putin shocks, shoving the butts into 
the soft ground while stacking, spreading well at 
the bottom, putting the stalks of about sixteen to 
twenty hills to the shock—and let it stand ten 
days to cure. These small shocks, or stacks, 
were tied at the top by a wisp of rye straw. This 
business, as also the cutting, was not arrested by 
a moderate rain—if any thing, from experience, 
the latter preferred. 

As soon as the field was thus cleared, I pro- 
ceeded with the Scooter and hoe, and left it in 
fine order, giving all a last dressing—after which, 
all the remaining crops grew off rapidly. My 
corn was admirable, say fifty-two bushels to the 
acre. By the removal of the corn, the remaining 
articles had full and fair play, and as much room 
as they required, on such land as they were now 

. found in. Jt must also be recollected, that about 
the time the corn was removed, was the usual 
time for potatoes and rice to grow off, as also the 
pea crop. The rice was cut in the usual time: it 
could not have been exceeded—having so much 
room after the corn was taken off, forty some odd 
bushels of shell rice were made to the acre. The 
potato hills universally cracked open—they were 
superior, and the pindars as usual. The bunch 
and red potato, produced by this mode of man- 
agement, remarkably well, fillingthe ground a- 
round the hill, and finding the earth containing so 
much food for their roots, they spread astonish- 
ingly. There appears to be no interference be- 
tween the pea and potato vines, judging from pro- 
duction, although such near neighbors. Better 
peas or rice | never made by any other mode of 
planting. The pea crop I save by pulling up the 
the vines, and curing in the fields, carrying home 
and putting in rail pens, sprinkling with salt as 
packing away—a good floor to the pens preserves 
the salt. ; 

The prodigious advantage I derive from the 
stalks of corn saved in this way, as also the shuck, 
will be best understood by a communication in 
the Baltimore Farmer, to which I beg leave to re- 
fer, and which use of those parts of the corn crop 
amply compensates for a little shrinkage in the 
grain, if any. The manure heap fully settles the 

_ account, as also some fine steers, sold annually in 
jhe form of work oxen, a few pair of which I 








have trainnd to labor on arriving at the age of two 
years, and avhich article of sale I find goes off 
readily. The mass of offal I have from a twenty 
acre field, planted and tended in this way, is in- 
crediole, in stalks, shucks, fodder, peas, and pea 
vines, rice straw, and lastly, potato vines—and 
each, saved in my way, of superior quality. In 
addition, the advantage‘ to the soil of being so 
much shaded during the intense summer heat, 
and the return of the pindar vines, and the rice 
stubble, and potato vines, if not cut up and car- 
ried home and fed away. ‘The potatoes | dig up 
with a three pronged hoe folk, carry home and 
feed away to my fattening hogs, who are by this 
time in a dung-stead of their own, yielding by be- 
ing well littered, a rich contribution of the “ gold 
dust”? The pindars, and balance of the potato 
roots, go to the sows with pigs, young hogs, &c., 
— if a mast year, putting them in at night and out 
in the morning—if no mast, putting them in all 
day, and penning on plenty of leaf litter during 
the night, and which makes them count some- 
thing in the way of the next crop. 

My corn remains ten or twelve days in shock, 
then stowed away under sheds, in barns, &c.— 
For the after management, I beg leave to refer to 
the paper before alluded to. 

It is on the succeeding crop, that my trouble, 
as it is called, will show itself, and which you can 
have if desired, from AGRICOLA. 

Clarke County, Albama. 





MILLET. 


Mr. Pritis—Wheat and Rye, for the last two 
years, have not been more than halfacrop. Hay 
has been the only profitable crops we have had in 
this county, for the last two years. Many of our 
farms, however, will not produce a profitable crop 
of timothy; on such farms, no crop would be 
more profitable than Mi/let. If cut before it is 
fully ripe, all writers agree, that it is equal to 
timothy for hay—and such is my experience ;—I 
have now some of the hay, which J have shewn 
to some of our best farmers, who think, from its 
appearance, that it is equal to timothy. It is eat- 
en by my horses, mules and cows, with as much 
avidity as they could eat timothy. 

I made, last summer, an experiment with millet, 
which, whilst it was in progress, called forth the 
siniles of some, who seemed to think that a Law- 
yer could not know any thing about farming, but 
which has been so successful, that I am anxious to 
communicate it to our farmers. 1 had never seen 
a crop of millet growing, and notwithstanding the 
prejudice against it, in this county, had, from my 
reading, formed a very favourable opinion of it, 
and thought I would judge from my own experi- 
ence. From the Ist to the 10th of May, seemed 
the usual time for sowing. The latest J had read of, 
was the 5th June—usually ripe from 1st of Au- 
gust till the ist of September. For several rea- 
sons, which it is unnecessary to detail, I thought 
the Ist of July would be time enough to sow, and 
that it would get ripe before the ordinary time of 
our having frost. About the last of June I mow- 
ed a field of clover, blue grass and timothy, (grow- 
ing on limestone land):—I wished to pat in 
wheat, in the fall, a partof it. I thought if 





ploughed then, as is the custom of our farmers, 
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and permitted. to lie exposed to the sun till the, 
Ist October, the ground would be more imp a 


ished by the sun, than it would be by a erop. 
millet. I therefore ploughed about, the, Ist of 
July, 1834, two acres of it-—ha od them— ~ 
and on the 7th of July, sowed on.the two acres, . 
one bushel and a half of millet seed. Our, far- ~~ 
mers will recollect that they have seldom experi- 
enced a drier season than we had last year, from 
the 1st of July till about the 1st of October. On - 
the 20th of September, I cradled the millet—the 
lower ends of the heads not ripe—the b quite 
green—commencing to cut after the sun had 
dried it—let it lie in the swath till next Jay—. 
then bound it in sheaves of the size of ‘thosé of 
wheat—hauled it in immediately—the weather 
being brittle—threshed it as hauled in—too damp 
and threshed badly—my hands thought that not 
more than one half the grain was threshed out— 
certainly not more than two thirds. Produce, 
forty-two and a half bushels of seed and at least 
three tons of hay. If but two-thirds of the seed 
was threshed out—the produce would be si e. 
three bushels of seed and three tons of hay. Mae 
ers have raised more than two tons of hay to the ~ : 
acre. As soon as the millet was cut, I ploughed 
the ground—found it in fine order, and sowed it 
in wheat. 

Now to the practical result: instead of letting 
the ground, when ploughed, lie all the summer 
exposed to the sun, I harrowed it, and sowed-on 
it one bushel and a half of millet seed. ‘The'seed 
cost three dollars—the expense of harrowing and 
sowing, any farmer can calculate. The cro} 
raised, at the very least calculation, was wo 
sixty dollars. 

If our farmers will, as soon as they cut their 
clover fields, plough them down and sow them in 
millet, they will gain one crop, and that 4 most 
profitable ones I hope the “Guilford Farmer” 
will make the experiment. 

JOSEPH CHAMBERS. 

Chambersburg, March 18, 1835. 
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INTERESTING TO FARMERS. a 
». 


The following is a short history of the origin =~ 
and process of the application of Plaster of Paris,“ ~ | 
as a manure; which it may be important tothe 
agricultural interest to publish. a 

“The first discovery of the utility of Gypeum a 
or Plaster of Paris, for agricultural pur Ka 
made by a laborer engaged in poundin eae 
near Hilbura, in Germany. He noticed cin Me ig 
growth of the grass along the ronte, which heat = 
different times travelled, across a meadow: % 92% 
posing it to be occasioned by the fine plaster drop-% 
ping from his clothes, he was induced to try ° 5 
experiment, to determine the point; it succeeded 
beyond his expectation ; and others tested its usé- 
fulness, until all became satisfied of its nutritious 
qualities, and thus the use of Plaster in Germany, 
became general, as a manure, whenever it co} 
be obtained. pom 4 st gis 

In the year 1798, Jacob Barge, 
havi learned the tse of plaster in ia 
tained some from a manufacturer of Bufr sto 
and scattering it upon a field of clover, ‘ 
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David Deshler, all respectable farmers, near Phila- 
used the plaster in various ways, and for 
and were all equally well satisfied 
- The call for, and application of, the 
increased, and hence the commencement 
of # regular trade upon the seaboard, in the trans- 
portation of plaster from Nova Scotia, to all the 
southern ports; which has regularly increased, 
’. from that period to the present time; and which 
; has become a business as regular and permanent 
a$ any other in the U. States. 
The directions for application of plaster, are so 
various and multiplied, that it is believed no cer- 
» rule can ever be adopted; for it has 
found that, on some grounds, one bushel to 
the acre, is better than six bushels; two to the 
“acre, however, appears to be the quantity required 
for the largest portion of the lands in Pennsylva- 
nia. No one should be discouraged, if no precep- 
tible benefits should result from a trial the first 
ear; for it has been found that the more slow it 
in its effect, the more certain it is to be advan- 
tageous in two, three, or four years after its appli- 
cation. For clover, grass, &c., it should be sown 
_ over the field just before or after the grass or clo- 
ver begins to grow in the spring. It is used in 
the same manner upon wheat, barley, oats, and 
buck-wheat grounds. 
Another mode for grain of all kinds, is to wet 
the grain thoroughly; and then mix as much dry 
with it, as will adhere to the kernel, and 
immediately strew and harrow in. For corn, 
throw upon each hill a small table spoon full, as 
soon as the leaves are formed. For the various 
experiments made in the eastern states, the fact 
seems to be well established, that a certain quan- 
tity of plaster used upon all dry soils, and on low 
grounds in dry seasons, is of the utmost import- 
ance, and adds greatly to the growth of every 
kind of vegetable substance intended for the use 
of man or beast. The only sure direction there- 
fore of using the plaster, is, for each person to as- 
certain, by experiments, the quantity required for 
the particular parcel or kind of ground, which it 
« may be desirable to enrich or fertilize. On very 
dry grounds, it may be advisable to wet the grain 
and mix plaster, as above directed, and after har- 
~ _& Towing, to strew on the top of the ground thus 
a sowed, in a damp day, about one bushel to the a- 
cre.”——Ohio State Journal. 
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» Goov Farmine.—-The following story is fine- 
ly illustrative of the excellence of good til- 
lage :— 
Grocheus, in his book concerning vines, re- 
lates that he had often heard his father tell of a 
. @ertain Parius who had two daughters, and a farm 
© planted with vines. Of the farm he gave one 
third'part as a marriage portion to the man who 
BS “wedded his eldest daughter, and notwithstanding 
8 received as much produce as before from the two 
thirds which he reserved for himself. Afterwards 
**~ on the marriage 6f the youngest daughter, he gave 
-  tway the of the remaining land, and found his 
3 income still in no way diminished. What con- 
™ __chudes he from this? but that the third part of the 
© “Farmwas at length better cultivated than the whole 
>.< ‘sed to be before ! 
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[From the London Lancet.] 
DR. YOUATT’S VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
LECTURE XIV. 


DISTEMPER, OR NASAL CATARRH IN THE DOG, 
CONTINUED. 

Prognosis.—The duration of the disease is al- 
together uncertain ; it sometimes runs its course 
in five or-six days, and it may linger on two or 
three months. In some cases the emaciation is 
rapid and extreme: danger is then to be appre- 
hended. When the muscles of the loins are 
much attenuated, or almost wasted, there is little 
hope; and although other symptoms may remit, 
and the dog may be apparently recovering, yet if 
he continue to lose flesh, we may be perfectly as- 
sured that he will not live. On the contrary, let 
the discharge from the nose be copious, and the 
purging as violent as ever, and every other symp- 
tom threatening, yet if the animal gain flesh, we 
may confidently predict its recovery. 

Chorea.—When the dog is much reduced in 
strength and flesh, a spasmodic affection or twitch- 
ing of the muscles will sometimes be observed. 
It is usually confined at first to one limb ; but the 
most decisive treatment is required, or these 
spasms will spread from limb to limb, until the 
animal is unable to stand ; and while he lies, every 
limb will be in motion, travelling at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, until the animal is worn 
out, and dies of absolute exhaustion. When 
these spasms become universal and violent, they 
are accompanied by dreadful moans and cries.— 
These moans are probably not at first those of 
pain ; for if the attention of the animal can be en- 
gaged, or if his master or mistress, or his favour- 
ite among the family, is present, he will for a 
while, and for a long while too, be contented and 
quiet, at least at the commencement of this quer- 
ulous stage ; but it indicates a degree of irritabili- 
ty, against which the robustest constitution can- 
not long maintain its ground, and cries almost in- 
voluntary soon succeed, until they are uttered un- 
consciously, and the animal becomes insensible 
to surrounding objects, and also, we would hope, 
insensible to pain. After the disease has apparent- 
ly been cured, and even although the attack may 
have been slight, these twitchings will occasional- 
ly appear, confined to the lower jaw, or to one 
fore-leg, or to both of them. ‘The life of the ani- 
mal is not in danger, nor is there fear that the dis- 
ease will return ; but this nervous affection is with 
difficulty removed, and the dog is generally use- 
less for every sporting purpose. 

Distemper in the Greyhound.—In the grey- 
hound the disease assumes a peculiar form.— 
There is no discharge from the eyes or nose ; no 
cough, no fever, no convulsion, no purging, but 
he wastes more or less rapidly away; his eyes 
have a peculiar sunken appearance; he lies list- 
less all day long; he obstinately refuses his food, 
and his belly is strangely tucked up. ‘This con- 
tinues three weeks or a month, until he is a walk- 
ing skeleton; then twitchings appear, usually in 
one of his fore-legs; they rapidly spread; the 
whole frame becomes convulsed ; and death closes 
the scene. 
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particularly when there is little discharge from” 
the eyes and nose, an intense yellowness 4 
ly appears all over the dog; he falls away more 
in twenty-four hours than would be thought pi 
sible ; his bowels are obstinately constipated; he 
will neither €at nor move, and in two or three 
days he is dead. 

Eruption.—In the pointer, hound, and grey- 
hound, there sometimes appears on the whole of 
the chest and belly a pustular eruption, which 
peels off in large scales. The result is u 
unfavourable. A more general eruption, how. * 
ever, either wearing the usual form of mange, or 
accompanied by minute pustules, may be regarded 
as a favourable symptom. The disease is leayj 
the vital parts, and expending its last energy on 
the integument. 

Examination after death._—-The post-mortem 
appearances are often exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
To a certain extent they correspond with the orj- ~ 
ginal character of the disease, but more with its 
strangely-varying subsequent symtoms: yet. ] 
never saw a case in which, whatever might have 
been the character afterwards assumed, I could 
not trace the tissue which was first affected— 
There has always been redness, inflammation of 
the Schneiderian membrane, generally ulcera- 
tion, on one or both sides, confined to the central 
meatus, spreading over the nasal cavity, involving 
particularly the superior part of the septum, eatin 
through it, and every cell of the face and the head 
filled with purulent matter. I have sometimes 
fancied that on the upper portion of the septum, or 
cartilaginous division of the nost-ils, I have seen 
numerous small miliary tubercles. The ulcera- 
tion has sometimes extended into the fauces, but 
has rarely penetrated into the trachea. J have 
never seen it in the bronchial passages. If the 
dog has died in fits, we have inflammation of the 
brain or its membranes, and particularly at the, 
base of the brain, with considerable effusion of a 
serous or bloody fluid. If the prevailing symp- 
toms have led our attention to the lungs, we find 
inflammation of the bronchial passages, or, in a 
few instances, inflammation of the substance of 
the lungs, or the submucous tissue of the cells.— 
We rarely have inflammation of the pulmonary 
pleura, and never, to any extent, of the intercostal 
pleura. In a few lingering cases, tubercles and 
vomice of the lungs have been found. 

If the bowels have been chiefly attacked, we 
have intense inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane, and, generally speaking, the small intes- 
tines are almost filled with worms. If the dog: 
has gradually wasted away, we have contraction 
of the whole canal, including even the stomach, 
and sometimes considerable enlargement of the 
mesentric glands. The abdominal viscera, how- 
ever, rarely present any remarkable morbid ap- 
pearances. 

Nature of Distemper—The distemper is clear. 
ly a disease of the mucous membranes, usually» 
commencing in the membrane of the nose, and 
resembling nasal catarrh. In the early stage it is» 
coryza, or nasal catarrh ; but the affection rapidly» 


branes generally--determined to some particular 
one, either by atmospheric influenee or acciden- 





Yellowness.—In the pointer and the hound, and 


tal cause, or eonstitutional predisposition. The 
fits arise from general disturbance of the system” 
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extends, and seems to attack the mucous mem." © 
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Gr from the proximity of the brain to the early 
inflammation. 
a hneraas No Specific—My account of the 
treatment of distemper will, I fear, be unsatisfac- 
tory. One thing, however, is clear; that fora dis- 
ease which assumes such a variety of forms there 
: can be no specific ; yet there is not a keeper, and 
there are few gentlemen, who are not in posses- 
sion of some supposed infallible nostrum. Noth- 
ing can be more absurd. A disease attacking so 
many organs, and presenting so many and such dif- 
ferent symptoms, must requirea mode of treat- 
ment varying with the organ attacked and the 
prevailing symptom. 8 
The faith in these boasted specifics is founded 
on two circumstances—atmospheric influence and 

uliarity of breed. There are some seasons 
when we can scarcely save a dog; there are oth- 
ers when we must almost wilfully destroy him in 
order to -lose him: and there are some breeds in 
which, generation after generation, five out of six 
die of distemper, while there are others in which, 
generation after generation, not one out of sixteen 
dies. When the season is favourable, and the 
animal, by hereditary influence, is not disposed to 
assume the virulent type of the disease, these two 
important agents are overlooked, and the immuni- 
ty from fatal result is attributed to medicine.— 
Many gentlemen have told me that they could 
cure distemper better than I could; that a twelve- 
month has passed, and they have not lost a single 
dog, and I, for a while, have lost them; but in a 
few years they have applied to me in great dis- 
tress, complaining that the distemper was sweep- 
ing off the very pride of their kennel, and that 
they could not stay its ravages. We may be as- 
sured that there is and can be no specific in a dis- 
ease like distemper. The circumstances most 
connected with our success will be the recollec- 
tion that it is a disease of the mucous surfaces, 
and that we must not carry the depleting and low- 
ering system too far. Keeping this in view, we 
must accommodate ourselves to the symptoms as 
they are. 

Emetics.—T he first medicine to be administer- 
ed is an emetic. It will often cut short this dis- 
ease, as it will also some other maladies of the 
dog. There is scarcely any type of disease in 
which some affection of stomach is, if not a pri- 
mary, yet an important link in the chain of mor- 
bid sympathies. Disinclination to food is an ear- 
ly—a general symptom. I have heard of many a 
case in which fever has been at once vanquished 
by the exhibition of a smart emetic. At all events 
we clear tlie stomach of its noxious contents, and 
that is a great thing ; and we break through, and 
having done that, for ever get rid of a sad series of 
morbid associations. From the peculiar con- 
struction of the cardiac orific of the stomach of 
the horse, the act of vomiting can rarely, or with- 
out violent eflorts, be produced, and it is not easy 
to produce vomiting in the ox; but the natural 
medicine of the dog seems to be an emetic. The 
act of vomiting is very easily excited in him, and, 
feeling the slighest ailment, he flies to the dog 
graas, unloads his stomach, and is at once well.— 
Common salt will do when nothing else is at 
hand ; but the best emetic, and particularly in dis- 
temper, consists of equal parts of calomel and e- 
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metic tartar: from half a grain to a grain anda 
half of each will constitute the dose. This will 
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act first as an emetic, and afterwards as a gentle 
purgative. Then, if the cough be urgent, and 
there be heaving at the flanks, and the nose be 
hot, a moderate quantity of blood may be taken ; 
from three to twelve ounces; and this, if there 
has been previous constipation, may be followed 
by a dose of sulphate of magnesia, from two to 
six drachms. In slight cases this will often be 
sufficient to effect a cure. 

Difficulty of treatment.—Should not this suc- 
ceed, the treatment of distemper is not a little puz- 
zling. There is oneconsideration, however, which 
will generally guide us through the labyrinth. It 
is a disease of the mucous membranes; that which 
most of all requires early and decisive measures. 
They are but a few golden moments which we of- 
ten have in acute inflammatory affections of these 
membranes. 

Is there Fever ?—Then we examine is the 
huskiness considerable? the nose hot? the eyes 
red? the flanks heaving? the pulse accelerated ? 

Pulse.—There is some difliculty, however, a- 
bout this latter symptom. The pulse of the dog 
differs materially in different species, and in dif- 
ferent breeds of the same species. In the New- 
foundland dog it is about 60—in the small span- 
iel more than 100. We can feel the pulse on the 
left side, or on almost any part of the radial ar- 
tery. 

Bleeding.--If these indications of fever are 
found, bleeding will be necessary. ‘The quantity 
to be taken will vary according to the degree of 
fever; it should rarely be less than a quarter of 
an ounce to every pound that the animal weighs ; 
and it may safely, and should often, be carried to 
double that quantity. Where there is not much 
affection of the respiratory organs, the blood will 
be most conveniently taken from the jugular. A 
ligature should be passed round the neck about 
half way down it, when the vein should be suffi- 
ciently prominent. The small lancet of the hu- 
man surgeon should be used, but never the fleam 
of the farrier. In a large dog it will be necessary 
to retain the edges of the wound together by the 
insertion of a pin; in the smaller dog there will 
be rarely any bleeding after the ligature is loosen- 
ed. 

Should there be much difficulty of breathing, a 
ligature around the neck will produce a sense of 
suffocation; and I knew one valuable dog that 
was strangled before the tape could be untied.— 
In such cases blood may be abstracted, although 
in a much smaller stream from the radial artery. 
The leg must always be bound up for twenty- 
four hours after the bleeding, otherwise the mus- 
cular action that will be going forward will fre- 
quently produce renewed hemorrhage. 

Physic.—Having bled, you will give a dose of 
physic. Epsom salts, in substance or in solution, 
will be the most convenient, as well as the most 
effectual. From a drachm to half an ounce will 
be the requisite dose. The salts will remain on 
the stomach, when calomel of aloes would be re- 
jected. Equal parts of castor oil and syrup of 
buckthorn will form a good aperient here. 

Medicine—We must now think of sedative 
medicines to assist in lowering the action of the 
heart and arteries, especially considering the na- 
ture of the disease with which we have to con- 
tend, if prolonged, invariably assuming a typhoid 
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form, and likewise assuming it if depletive mea--- 
sures are pushed too far, or te powers of the 
stitution too rapidly undermined. We may bleed» | 


copiously: in the first instance, yet cautionsly 
terwards, and violent purging we must not-pro- 
duce, for the distemper diarrhea is. with thet. 
most diffitulty stopped. i sets 
Digitalis.—Here again we have first Tecourse.- 
to digitalis. I can speak with eonfidence-¢ .s s 
effect on the dog, and of that effect being mogtt ~ = 
directly produced on the heart. Not many doses 
of digitalis will be materially tonsayade wala 




















































sened in a peculiar manner-—not in every, 
the circle, but there will be suspension. 
pulse will beat one, two, three, and stop = 
one and another pulsation might have been eaunte - 
ed. An intermittent pulse is regarded as unfav- * 
ourable in many cases, but it is the best of alk- 
symptoms here, and if we can establish it by the 
exhibition of digitalis, we may regard our patient, - 
as safe. If digitalis ~ever fails of producing this, 
effect in the dog or the horse, it is when vascular, ° 
depletion had not been previously employed, 
when the disease wore a character so ae 
that we did not dare to use the lancet. ‘The vi 
current being first diminished in quantity, the di- 
gitalis takes up the action, and speedily subdues: 
the irritability of the heart. 

When certain suspensions of the action of the . 
heart are produced, there must be less fluid cit- 
culated, and less sent to the inflamed mucous sur- _ 
face, and in proportion to the length of the inter-. | 
mission will the heart have time to return to it#. 6 
regular beating. While the number of pulsations 
is diminished, their quality is as much altered.— 
The pulse becomes softer. The digitalis being 
suspended when the intermittent pulse is once es- 
tablished, the action of the heat soon assumes its. 
natural healthy character, 

Antimonial Powder.—To digitalis I should _ 
add, not emetic tartar, but another, and a very ex- 
cellent preparation of antimony, the pulvis anti- 
Indisposed as ] know some veterinary 
practitioners are to admit its power, and lowly, 4 
estimated as it is by some human surgeons, Lhave, 
no hesitation in recommending it to you as avery 
efficient diaphoretic. I will not say that it pro- ae 
duces profuse perspiration in the dog. I know ~ § © 
not the medicine that will accomplish this in the « é 
dog; but the insensible perspiration seems to be 
increased, and if I can produce this determination 
of blood to the skin, and increase the action of 
the exhalants of the skin, and thus lessen the 
quantity of the circulating medium, I am produe- 
ing a very important effect. Gentlemen, I am 
purposely dwelling here, because it is the first » 
serious disease of the dog of which I have had oc-— 
casion to speak, and the first time J have had-oppor- © F. 
tunity to recommend these medicines so impor- © ‘ 
tant in the treatment of every febrile affection in _ g m 


the dog. 
Frencu sitks—It is stated that the city of 
Lyons alone annually sends to the American mare. 
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ket, manufactured silks to the amount of $12- me 

000,000. co 
An English writer says, that ee are on” a 

the average one inch taller than Frenchmen, and # 


Americans ong inch taller than Englishmen. — 
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[Extracted from Loudon's Gardener's Magazine for 





2 Sa , January, 1835.]} 
|. $NOricRs oF THE NEWEST AND BEST FRUITS AND 
ee , VEGETABLES. 


~The information respecting the fruits was chief- 
y furnished by Mr. Thompson and Mr. Barnet of 
e London Horticultural Society’s Garden; that 


"gespecting the vegetables from other sources, with 
 @ few researches and translations by the Editor of 


the Horticultural Register. 
“*Cabbages.---Early dwarf Russian; the dwarf 
P al; as an article of luxury the new Russian 
Broccoli is said to be one of the best sorts. 

Peas.---Knight’s new green tall Marrow; 
Knight's green Marrow; Early Warwick; D’Au- 
vergne pea, synonyme D’Auverigny, is excellent, 

ductive, was sent to London Horticultural 

Society by M. Vilmorin of Paris. An account of 

it was publishnd in the Bon Jardinier for 1832, 

269, and in the Transactions of the London 

Frorticuliutal Society for Jan. 1834, where may al- 

so be found a description of M. Vilmorin’s Sugar 
stated as deserving of cultivation. 

Kidney Beans.—Painted Lady Runner—blos- 
soms beautiful scarlet and white, very prolific, not 
so tall as common scarlet runner. The scarlet 

pod is an improved variety. 

- Carrois.—The purple skinned and white skin- 
ned are novelties, but more articles of curiosity 
than value. 

Turnips.—Three sorts new to English Gardens 
and of excellent quality. 

ist. Navet blanc plat hatif (Early flat white 
Turnip) —Small, flat, excellent flavour, come in a 
week earlier than the Early Dutch. 

“ad. Navet rouge plat hatif (Early flat red Tur- 
nip)—Not quite so flat as the former, nor so early 

a week; the part above ground of a dull pur- 
plish color. The seeds of the above may be ob- 
tained from M. Vilmorin, laris. 

$d. Black turnip—A valuable summer and au- 
tamn variety, rather larger than the Early Dutch ; 
globular, very firm, the outside skin dark brown, 
inside white; very hardy and remains long in 

ection. It was sent to the Horticultural Socie- 
ty by Messrs. Both of Hamburg. he writer cul- 
tivated this turnip more than twenty years ago, 
from seed received from a friend in Germany, 
where it has long been known. 

Potatoes.—The forty fold Potatoe, is very pro- 
lific,and said to be extremely mealy and well 
tasted. 

Oxalis crenata is much talked of, but does not 
‘appear to increase in public estimation. 

Radish.—Radis rose demilongue (medium size 
rose radish) is a very superior variety lately re- 
ceived from Paris. It is of a fine bright scarlet 
color, an intermediate sort between the long and 
round rooted variety. Early, very productive, of 
excellent quality, and remains longer in perfection 
than any of the long —_ varieties; it is well 
adapted for growing in frames. 

eT he Italian and Kentucky are recom- 

mended as the best. 
and Pears.—Almost all these sorts, and 
sany other more valuable for this climate, may 
und in the new American Orchardist, by W. 
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Kenrick of Newton, or in the first number 
Resister,»pages 7 and 8. 

Peaches.—For a small collection to ripen* in 
the following order: Earliest, Early Ann, Malta; 
next, Double Montagne, Royal Charlotte; No- 
blesse, Royal George ; next, Grosse Mignonne, 
Barrington ; latest, Bellegarde, Late Admirable. 
Should any of these not agree with the soil, others 
may be introduced, as the Acton Scot, Spring 
Grove, Mountaineer, which are probably hardier. 
The best varieties for forcing are Bellegarde, 
Grosse Mignonne, Royal George and Barring- 
ton. 

Nectarines.—N one are so good as Elrudge and 
Violette Hative (Karly Violet.) Hunt's Tawney 
is considerably earlier than these; and fora later 
sort the Late Yellow deserves notice. In a warm 
soil and favorable situation the new White Nec- 
tarine will produce fruit which will not only form 
a beautiful contrast in the desert, but will also be 
esteemed for its excellent flavor. 

Apricots—Red Masculine. Large Early, Royal 
Moor Park, Brada, Turkey, and Orange; this last is 
the best for preserves. 

Plums.—Drap Or, Green Gage, Kirke’s 
Washington, Reine Claude, Violette, Coe’s Gold- 
en Drop, Blue Imperatrice, Coe’s Fine late Red, 
Early Orleans, Shropshire Damson, Diamond, and 
White Magnum Bonum. 

Cherries.—For standards, May Duke, Royal 
Duke, Late Duke, Black Eagle, Elton, Downton, 
Knight’s Early Black, Black Tartarian, Morello, 
Kentish. The earliest cherries are Early Purple 
Guigne, Werder’s Early Black Heart, May Duke, 
Knight’s Early Black, Bowyer’s Early Heart; the 
latest are Late Duke, Florence, Bigarreau Tardif 
de Hildesheim, (late Bigarreau of Hildesheim,) 
Morello. 

Gooseberries—The best early reds are the 
small dark Rough Red, Keen’s Seedling, Later 
Red Champagne, Warrington and Red Warring- 
ton, Yellow Early, the Early Sulphur Yellow 
Champagne is later. Green, Early Green Hairy, 
later, Massey’s Heart of Oak, Pitmaston, Green 
Gage, this is deserving peculiar notice, in some 
seasons it will hang tll it shrivels and almost can- 
dies on the Tree. Whites,—Taylor’s Bright 
Venus is of an excellent flavor; Woodward’s 
Whitesmith, and Crystal. The earliest sorts are 
Miss Bold, Wilmot’s Early Red, Green Walnut, 
Early White. Late sorts—-Leigh’s Rifleman, Bu- 
ry Farmer’s Glory, Farrow’s Roaring Lion, Late 
Green, and Cook’s White Eagle. The best large 
sorts are reds, as the Roaring Lion, Top Saw- 
yer, Crown Bob, and Wonderful. Of the Yellow, 
the largest are Gunner, Rumbullion, and Piggott’s 
Leade:. Of the green, Bumper, Peacock, White 
Eagle, and Ostrich. 

Currants.—Best black are Black Naples and 
Black Grape; best red are Red Dutch, Knight’s 
Large Red, Knight’s Sweet Red, Knight’s Early 
Red, Wilmot’s New Red, exhibited last summer 
at the London Horticultural Society is the largest 
berried variet, known. Best White is the White 
Dutch. 

Raspberries.—-Best reds are Barnet, Antwerp, 
and Double Bearing Yellow; Yellow Antwerp. 

Strawberries.—Scarlets—Old Scarlet, rather 
shy bearer, but the earliest; Grove End Scarlet is 





an abundant bearer; Roseberry, adapted for forc- 
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ing ; Gomstone Scarlet, Black Rosebe 

can Scarlet, and the Coul late Scarlet ct nan 
not ripen until all the other sorts areuoy, 
Blacks—The Downton. excellent for Preserving - 
Elton Seedling, great bearer, ripens late. ps,’ 
—Keens’ Seedling is the best of all for ’ 
cultivation ; Old Pine, Mvatt’s Seedling is q 
bearer, but with so very high a pine flavor that 
when Keens? Seedling cells in Covent g 
Market at sixpence per potile, Myat’s Seed) 
fetches three shillings for the same quantity s it 
generally bears two crops each year, the last i. 
pening in the early part of November. In cong 
quence of this the plants soon exhaust thomselye 
so that they cannot be depended on either for dy. 
ration or erop. Knevett’s Seedling is larg 

lific and very high flavored. Wilmot’s Superb is 
very large. Hautbois, prolific and large . flat, 
Green—The Green Pine. Alpines—Red, White, 
Redwood and Whitewood. 

Filberts—-The Red and White F ilbert, the 
Cosford Nut, and the Cobnut is the best. 

Pine Apples---Queen, Moscow Queen, Black 
Jamaica, Brown Sugar Loaf, Ripley, St. Vincent, 
Black Antigua, this should be cut as soon ag jt 
begins to turn yellow, or jt will lose its richness, 
Enville, Lemon Queen, White Providence, 'Trinj- 
dad ; this last is the largest grown, being reported 
to weigh sometimes 26 Ibs. 

Vines.—-To plant against a wall of a southem 
exposure—Early Black, White Muscadine, Grove 
End Sweetwater, Pitmaston White Cluster, White 
and Black Sweetwater, small and large Black and 
White Cluster, Black Esperione. For early fore- 
ing in a Vinery, the preceding, or the Esperione « 
Black Prince, Cambridge Botanic Garden Grape, 
White Mascadine, Royal Mascadine, White Sweet- 
water, White Frontignan, Grove End Sweetwater, 
and Red Frontignan. Some new varieties of 
grape have lately been raised by Mr. Williams of 
Pitmaston, and the fruit exhibited at the horticul- 
tural Society in October, 1834, which promise to 
be hardy and high flavored. Money’s Hardy 
Muscat or Eshcolata seems to deserve trial. A 
very dark variety of Black Hamburg in the Lew- 
isham Nursery, Messrs. Wilmot’s, produces fruit 
which, on account of its color, sells a little dearer 
than the common Black Hamburg. We expect 
soon to be able to announce a very superior varie- 
ty of Winter Grape as introduced from Bel- 

ium. 

, At the meeting of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, Sept. 4th, were exhibited a seedling Plum, 
raised by the gardener of Robert Bruce Dundas, 
nearly allied to the Green Gage, but ripens on 
standards ; two excellent seedling peaches, raised 
from the kernels of American kinds by the garden- 
er of the Earl of Dunmore. . 

At the meeting 16th Sept.—A seedling apple 
and a seedling pear were shown, both considered 
promising ; and a small branch of the Bursut ap- 
ple, studded with fruit, was sent by Mr. Gorrie; 
the tree was dwarfish and produces numerous clus 
ters of fruit. Ata subsequent meeting two seed 
ling apples were exhibited, one raised by crogsi 
the Golden Pippin with the Scarlet Nonpareil, the 
other from the pips of the Doonside. J, E, T, 





Ever-Bearinc Raspserry.—The following 





account of this rare plant is tahen from a note of 
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oe the latter part of October, 1882, I met ina 
‘eden in Warren county, (among the Shakers) 

ith raspbe lants, in full bearing, and on in- 
= reed that they were a native fruit of the 
State, found near Lake Erie. 

The fruit resembles the common native black 
raspberry, but itis larger and finer. J introduced 
afew roots into my garden, and find them con- 
stant bearers from June until destroyed by frost.4 
The fruit is produced in large clusters; the 
wood continuing to grow through the season, 
and the ends of the new shoots throwing out fresh 
blossoms. It is more decidedly a constant bearer 
than any kind of fruit | have seen. Our monthly 
strawberries are abundant bearers in June, but for 
the balance of the season their produce is so 
small as to be scarcely worth the trouble of gath- 
ering: The Raspberry is a constant and abun- 
dantbearer, exceptfor two months in the summer, 
when if the weather be very hot and dry, the pro- 
duceis less.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








[From the Cultivator. ] 
BOOK FARMING. 


We have been told of the following facts, and 
have only to regret that the like to them are not 
of more frequent occurrence. A number of intel- 
ligent farmers, residing in a neighborhood, some- 
where, we believe, in Dutchess county, conclud- 
ed to form a farmer’s association,---to make a com- 
mon stock of their knowledge and observation,--- 
believing that knowledge, like money, would be 

roductive in proportion to the capital. It was 
own that A. raised the best horses, and got the 
best price for them; that B. was far more suc- 
cessful in his wheat and corn crops than his 
neighbors; that C. reared the finest neat cattle, 
and kept the best cowsand oxen; that D. excell- 
ed in sheep husbandry ; and, in short, that some 
individual excelled the rest in a particular branch 
ofhusbandry. Each possessed not only some ex- 
cellence, but some glaring defect in his manage- 
ment. Thus the farm stock of one were sickly, 
and many died, because the owner did not know 
how to manage them; another’s farm had become 
dreadfully impoverished, from neglecting the man- 
ure, and from close cropping; while the farm of a 
third was neither fit for plough land, or for sweet 
grass, on account of the water which every where 
saturated the soil, and rendered it poachy, cold and 
sour. Unlike too many now a days, each of these 
men was conscious he could Jearn much from his 
néighbor’s practice, which would enable him to 
manage his farm with more profit---and that he 
tould teach his neighbors something in return. 
These expectations were amply realized ; but as 
the members lived somewhat remote, it struck 
them that it would save much time, and be a 
more sure way of rendering the improvements of 
*all available to each, if they were to write down 
their practice in the particular branchin which they 
respectively excelled and the principles, or science, 
“Upon which that practice was based. This was 
“accordingly done ; and for their mutual conveni- 








ence, as well as for the benefit of others, the whole 
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was printed, and these men were afterwards ‘de- 


nominated, by some of their envious neighbors, 
book-farmers, because they took their instructions 
from a printed book. This did not disturb them : 
for they got from their book the secrets by which 
the others had excelled in their particular depart- 
ment, and each profited by the good management 
of his neighbors. The consequence was, that all 
gained by the interchange.—--The defects of all 
were speedily remedied, and in a few years pros- 
perity crowned their labors; and they now ex- 
hibit, we are told, the best models of profitable 
farming any where to be found in the land; and 
they enjoy the felicity of reflecting, that while they 
have greatly benefitted themselves and their 
families, they have, by their example and instruc- 
tion, done much good to others. ‘They have af- 
forded a fair illustration of the advantages of book 
farming, when combined with intelligent prac- 
tice 

Were this example extended to the farming 
community of our country, how greatly the work 
of improvement would advance, and the comforts 
of the human family be multiplied: were each to 
contribute his mite of practical knowledge, in the 
branch in which he most excels, what a treasure 
of information woud be collected, to guide us in 
our practice, and to stimulate us to habits of indus- 
try. And do we not already possess, in a consid- 
erable degree, these precious advantages? What 
are our agricultural journals, but a record of in- 
structions, by the best farmers of our own and 
every other country—a detail of the methods by 
which they have succeeded—-have excelled---in 
the various departments of husbandry? There is. 
not a man in the community who may not profit, 
in some degree, by the teachings of these journals. 
The self-wise are ever the most profoundly 
ignorant; for as we advance in knowledge, we 
become more and more humbled by the conscious- 
ness of our comparative ignorance. 

We beg that the readers of the Cultivator 
will take this matter into serious consideration, 
and remember, that an obligation rests upon them 
individually, to requite the favors which they are 
monthly receiving tromothers, by communicating 
whatever of their practice that may promise to be 
beneficial to their brother farmers. 





Knickerbocker Pickte.--The following has 
been handed us by an old housekeeper; who 
assures us that it is one of the best receipts that 
was ever given to the public. We give it for the! 
benefit of heads of families. 

Receipt for pickling one hundred weight of 
Pork, Hams, Beef, &c.---Take 6 gallons of water, 
9 pounds of salt, half coarse, half fine, 3 pounds 
brown sugar, 1 quart of molasses, $ ounces of 
salt petre, 1 ounce of potash---boil and skim them 
well, and when cold pour it on your beef, rub 
your beef with fine salt. Putthe above ingredi- 
ents into a clean pot or kettle, and let it boil, be- 
ing careful to take off the scum as it comes to the 
surface. When the scum ceases to arise, take the 
liquor off and letitsand until it is cold---then 
having put the meat you want to preserve into the 
vessel you jntend to keep it in, pour the liquor. 
over it and let it stand. 











A smart reproof is better than smooth deceit. 


is from “Family Lectures,” by Mrs. N. Sproat of 


Taunton, Mass, :——* A great portion of the wretch= 


edness which has ofien embittered married life, P| 


am persuaded, has originated in. the neglect.of, trie 
fles. Connubial happiness.is a thing are fine. 
a texture to be handled roughly. ft isa plant 
which will not even bear the touch.of unkin 
a delicate flower, which indifference will ehill, 
suspicion blast. It must be watered with a show- 
er of tender affection, expanded with the gloweor 
attention, and guarded with the impregnable bar 
rier of unshaken confidence. Thus. nurtured, 
will bloom with fraganee in every season of 
and sweeten even the ‘loneliness of inix 
years.” _ 
, Pes =. ty 

Canavian Srrine.~-The | trotting matches 
which were to have taken place on the ice yester- 
day, were in @onsequence of the depth of snow 
on the river, postponed till to-day, and a course of 
two miles, cleared by a sort of Russian Plough, 


which throws the snow on each side leaving.a 


clear road in its progress. g 
The trotting matches came off to-day between 
11 o’clock and noon; the ice, viewed from the 
battery, presented an animated scene. We were 
unable to attend on the course,‘and have not yet, 
learned the particulars, but understand that they 
afforded excellent sport., Doctor Caldwell’s horse 
was the winner.—- Quebec, March 24. : 


American Nankeen.--We call the attention of 


a 


Nathaniel F. Williams, Esq., in our paper of to- 
day. We speak from experience when we recom- 
mend the American Nankeen as a superior article 
for gentlemen’s wear. It differs from the impor- 
ted article in improving by use, the color brightens, 


and the whole appearance of the native article ac- 


quires additional beauty by washing. We have 
had the American Nankeen in use two years, and 
it now looks better than it did when first made up. 
—Kent Bugle. ; 


Excerpt from John B. Derly’s political remi- 
niscences.—“At an age, when | ought to-have laid 
the foundations of future independence, I find my- 
self depressed in spirit and impoverished in cir- 
cumstances. Yet my example may be  incalcu- 
lably beneficial go the generations who follow.— 
Let the young men learn, that any useful oceupa- 
tion is infinitely better than politics or preferment; 
—and that a reliance on men, in their political at- 
tachment, is but leaning upon a broken reed; © 


while principles, both in politics-and morals, are , 
sad - Sab i 


unbending and eternal. 
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Brats,” so veresooseress\hushel. 2 00 2 50 
Carte, ; hoof, soeeseseee*|100)bs. 6 50} 7 00 
| dongs = . htered,++++++eee+ee| “ La Pe Sen 
Cons, ze! My senseeedeseesse2**e*lbashel. 67 70 
Gunter, Virginia, ---..0-.-00 e008) end. 174 18 
te "North Carolinay-..--+0++) “ EAP Ne 
4 Upland, ..+--srececcceres) «6 17 194 
ponent, cavedenolgesseneesots+|noundt 35 37 
2 lp SSCS ocoagursene wee: eeees, bushel.| 1 50 —_— = 
Pi.ovk—Best'white wheat family,--| parrel.| 6 25| 6 75 
“> De. do. baker’s.....-| 5 75} 6 25 
»-. De. do. Superfine,....) « 5 00|. 5 25 
* ~~.“ Super Howard street,.....) 5-00). a 
« “* wagon price,, 4-83] —— 
‘City Mills, extra,....-. .--) «| |) —— 
AP Dey ee ee ec etengeccees se 5:25, <—— 
~ ,. Susquehanna,...---++-+++- “ 5 00\: —— 
PRigezcerieccs-ceseseeeeseet | 400) 4 50 
Gnas Steps, ted Clover, .....---|bushel.| 5 00| 5 25 
™ herds of the north); « 2 50} 3 00 
_~ Were e eeeeeseseeoes of 8 OU 3 95 
7 Tall meadow Oat,.....+-+.-| 200; 2 50 
* Herds, or red top,...++-+++-| 100' 125 
Har, in Dulles cccsecceccccccccces ton. 16 LO 18 00 
Huw, country, dew rotted,....---!pound. 6 7 
; ‘ i “ water rotted, etewe ed 4 8 
Hogs, on the hoof,....++++++++++++(100lb. | 6 00) —— 
Slaughtered,.-...--.++++) “ee | ena —_—_— 
‘Hors—first BOFt, eo seees eecceee *+++!pound. 12 —- 
— PROON, cevccccscccccscccses|  & 
r refuse, Seeeedecowoereoeenee se } 8 —_—— 
Limg, Besieeeieccorsrecssscevoont Hamel. 33 35 
- Musrarp Sezp, Pees e-~ 7) * | 5 00! 6 00 
Oats, Pee ee USOT OSS OCOSO SCOT OOOO OCE ““ | 86 40 
y fed eye, FOE EE — a=» « 
Blac CYC-asereererveeeses| “6 aim 4° 9S 
Lady;#-.....- eeeee seccose ons te —_— od 
Paster Panis, in thestone,.-...-| ton. | 3 00, — 
Ground, ..+--.++-| barrel.| 1 37) —— 
Parma Curisra Bean,.........--/bushel.| 2 006/ —— 
By cececcesvevecesesessccsssess pound. 8 4 
Ryrg, POPSET ES EHO Sees e ee eeEeEeeee bushel. 69 70 
Topacco, crop, common,......-+-.|100 Ibs) $3 75| 5 00 
: “ brown and red,-.--|  “ 5 v0! 7 00 
“fine red, ...... sées] | 7 00} 9 00 

“  wrappery, suitable, ‘“ 
for segars,......| ‘“ | 6 00) 12 00 
“yellow and red,.../| “ | 8 00] 12 00 
s¢ yellow, ......+. cool =“ | 9 00} 12 00 
“fine yellow,..... .|  “ 12 oof 16 00 
Seconds, as in quality,..| “ | 400} 5 00 
“ground leaf,...! “ | 5 00} 9 00 
Virginia, ....eseesee0ee.| “ | 5 00] 10 00 
Rappahannock,.........|  “ | antl \ahemen 
Kentucky, --..-..-.....| ‘ | 6 00| 9 00 
Wuear, white, ........ oe ee ! a3 + 
eeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeee a l 2 

Wuisner, Ist pf. in bbis..........-|gallon.| 30 $1 
“ 30! 304 
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wagon price,..... = 7 _ 
Wacom Freicats, to Pittsburgh,./!00 lbs) 225 —- 
To Wheeling,.| “ 2 50) 


' washed. unwash 
Weot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ...|pound.|52 to 62 26 to28 
Full Merino,............ -.| ‘ |46 





Three fourths Merino,......| ‘ |39 4623 24 
One half Ocecccssese| * |85 39;23 24 
Common & one fourth Meri.| ‘“‘ [32 3422 &%4 

SPCC SCE COREE HOS ad |33 $5|23 26 








GAMA GRASS SEED 
ST received, and for sule at this Establishment— 
@ Price 50 cents per ounce. 

. .' Phe Invoice including packing mats, &c amounts to 
$80, andthe whole will be sold for $20, which may be 
sent to 1. I. HITCHCOCK. 

Amer. Farm. Estab. 


POINTER. 


A FIRST rate Pointer Slot, of pure blood, 6 months 
old, for sale at this establishment. mh 17 





5224 26, $6, according to rarity, &c. 
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Art ocnesveseesteneese- Ba ae, — 
Bacon, HAMS, NEW, -oeceecorsecsees pound. . 10 q 11 
Shoulders, .«++ eseesscceee “ 8 9 
Middlings,....++++seeseses “6 8 —— 
Burrer, printed, in }bs. & half Ibs.) «« 31 50 
BEL coumopecs camenood = 15 | 95 

CHM ese cccvscavetccdcccees «oe! barrel:| —— 
Caves, three to six weeks old----| each. | 3 00 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, «-+.+s+++++- sees} * 117 00 (30 00 
PP, depccrecceceeveccoes eee} & =| 8 00 112 00 
Corn Meat, for family use,----++-|100]bs.| 1 56 | —— 
Cuor Rye, Créecensecesiec ee ie pee 
EeGs,.. e006 eeerecceee ecccccccvcees dozen. 15 17 
Fisn, Shad, salted, eeceeseeree eee-| barrel.| 5 75 | 6 00 
Herrings, salted, No. )},...... “« 1475) —— 
Mackerel, No. 1,2 &3,..--| “ | 5 50] 6.75 

Cod, salted,...cccscecccece -| ewt. | 2 25 
LaMB5S, alive, ......seeseeee eoeecee| each.| 1 25 | 2 00 
Slaughtered,...++++.++. ees quart'r) 37 50 
Reh sn 000séesecnsse iadtekoeewenes pound. 8 9 
MNOS Fcc Weecbineveccben bushel.| 62 75 
Pouttry, Fowls, .....+++-+.2-+++-|dozen.| 1 50 | 2 25 
DOES, ccecccecscess coos} = | ——— | 2 50 
Potatoes, Irish,....+++++++ eeeeeee(hushel.| 62 75 
Sweet,.e. scccccccccee| “© | ——— | mmm 
TOMS 205 -cnsctscotsccoctengesl” “ 75 | cme 
VEAL, fore quarters,.....++ess00. --(pound. 33 4 
BE GR ces ccdesncces “a 64\ —— 
EE Ee | Real 








TRIFOLIUM INCARNATUM, 
OR SCARLET CLOVER. 

Just received a few casks of this valuable grass seed, 
lately introduced into this country from Germany, where 
it produces two good crops inone year. From its earl 
growth in Spring, when other articles for feeding stoc 
are so difficult to be procured, it is likely to become a 
valuable acquisition to American Husbandry. It blooms 
and is fitto cutin 50 days after sowing, and is not so 
coarse as the common Red clover, better furnished with 
leaves, and not liable to lodge or loose its leaves in dry- 
ing. From its rapid growth it is of great value for an 
early crop, for soiling in summer, or for supplying food 
when other grasses are winter killed. 

Also in store, St. Foin or Espersett, well suited for high 
dry soils, improving poor land, &e. 

Kurnet Grass, similar in character to the St. Foin, be- 
ing well adapted to high, poor, dry soils. 

Spring and Winter Vetches or Tares, Lucerne, Ray 
Grass, Feather grass, and many other rare, and common 
Field Seeds. 

Twin Corn, producing from 4 to 8 ears on each stock. 

Garden Seeds, a general assortment. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. 

Apmil 14. at Sinclair & Moore's Md. Ag. Rep. 


WM. PRINCE & SONS, 
N EAR N. YORK, will forward their new catalogues, 
with very reduced prices, to every applicant— 

No. 1, Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Flow- 
ering plants—No. 2 Dogble Dahlias, and Bulbous Flow- 
ers— No. 3 Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds, com- 
prising the most extensive assortment of every class. Of 
the Dahlia, above 500 varieties, including all the striped 
and variegated kinds, and assortments of one dozen nam- 
ed varieties selected by us, will be supplied at $3, $42 and 
Tree Roses, grafted 3 to 4 
feet high, of 50 varieties, and a few dozen of Harrisons 
new double yellow Rose, which flowers profusely— 10,000 
cuttings of the Chinese Mulberry prepared for planting at 
$8 per 100 or $60 per 1000, to purchasers of which the 
secret will be imparted calculated to cause nearly all to 
grow. Also 35 bushels Italian Lolch seed, a superior 

rass, recently introduced, 20 bushels Spring Tares, 1800 

bs. White Dutch clover seed, 2000 Ibs. Provence Lucerne, 
500 Ibs. Trifolium incarnatum, or Early Crimson clover, 
affording the earliest pasturage. 

To nurseries and others making large purchases, a 
very liberal] discount will be made and a couvenient credit 
allowed. 








Orders must be sent direct per mail, and will receive 
prompt attention. June 12. = -t 
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[April 14, tag: 


PROOF JACKS FOR SALE” @ 


j OE of 4 years old, rising 53 iriches high, an excellent 


performer, and a sure foal getter, so far as yet: 
which has been encugh to convinee his owner oye 
will be, when at maturity,a first rate animal in 4 * 
spects. He will grow to near or quite 14 hands 
ae of a celebrated and prolific stock im Virginia, a 
$000. bs a 
Another 6 years old, full thirteen and a half bands high 
and not yet at his full growth. Color black, with amealy 
muzzle, and very stout and handsome. hmported’ frec, 
Malta when young, and is a first rate foal getter. <<» 
Another imported Maltese Jack, 8 or 9 years ‘gjj. 
same color and general description as the above : 
about the same size. These two animals are equal wee 
ry respect, except size (and only between one and ‘two 
inches lower) to several that have been recently for 
one thousand dollarseach. Either of these will be sold for 
$750, cash. 
Also for sale, several good Jennies and two young 
Jacls under one year old, both of the’ most ce! 
stock inthis country. The young Jacks are held at $300 
each, and are very promising. Apply to 
ap 14 «J. I. HITCHCOCK. 
BUFFALO BERRY TREE. 
S's CE it was ascertained that this tree is ditions (the 
male and female being distinct trees) we have hesi- 
tated to send it when ordered, because our trees are too 
young yet for their sex to be developed. Under these cir- 
cumstances we propose to furnish single trees (the sex 
being unknown) on the following terms :—Trees less than 
two feet in height at 50 cents each, and those above two 
feet at 75 cents a piece. When their sex shall have been 
ascertained we will furnish either male or female trees at 
$1,25 each, and at $2 per pair. By this arrangement time 
may be gained by taking young trees this spring andput- 
ting them out, relying on the future for mates for them, 
and nothing can be lost in point of price of them. We 
have a few from 14 to 3 feet high, which we will put up 
to order on the terms above stated. 
SINCLAIR & MOORE. 
March 31, 1835. 


SUPERIOR CATTLE FOR SALE, 
F the Devon, and Devon & Short Horn blood, at Brook- 
land Wood Farm, the residence of Richard Caton, 
ten miles from Baltimore, on the Susquehanna Rail Road, 
and on the Falls Turnpike Road, consisting of 
Devon Bulls, Heifers and Calves, of all ages of each 
denomination, from 8 months to 4 years—price, forty to 
one hundred dollars each, according to age and quality. 
Devon and Durham Bulls, the offspring of Devon Cows, 
by the Short Horn Durham Bull Tecamseh. Jt issup 
posed by those persons in England wh» have dairies-of 
this species, that they will be found superior to all others, 
uniting the beauty of form, hardiness of constitution, pro- 
pensity to fatten, and richness of milk appertaining to the 
Devon blood, and product of milk of the Durham—price, 
forty to one hundred dollars. Apply to 
Feb. 3, 1835. THOMAS BEVAN,Manager: 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES. 
ARTRAM BOTANIC GARDEN.—The subscriber 
has for sale at his Garden and Nursery, Kingsessing, 
near Philadelphia, a large assortment of Fruit Trees of 
suitable sizes for transplanting, embracing every variety 
of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Apricots, Gre 
Raspberries, and Currants, together with a large assor+ 
ment of Green House Plants, Ornamental Trees, Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Evergrens, Vines and Creepers, Honey- 
suckles, Roses, Carnations and Pinks, Herbaceous Per- 
ennial Flowering Plants, &c. &c. comprising as great 
an assortment as any other Garden in the United 
Orders per mail, or left at Alderman Bartram’s office, 
No. 126 Walnut street, will meet with prompt attention, 
and the articles will be delivered in Philadelphia, or for- 
warded to — packed in ~~ moon pay trane 
rtation in safety to any part o nite 
“st me ee ROBERT CARR. 
¢# The usual annual spring public sale of Plante, & 
cluding a large collection of the finest Prize 
be held as soon as the weather will permit, of which due 
notice will be given in the papers. mh. 31. 
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